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Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New Bruns-
wick. More than a thousand miles to the west of Upper
Canada, beyond the Rocky Mountains, lay the new
colony of British Columbia. Between them stretched the
half-explored lands of the Hudson's Bay Company. If
these isolated and thinly populated colonies were ever
to attract immigrants from Great Britain, who so far
seemed to prefer to settle in the United States, they
would have to be linked up by a great trans-continental
railway. But before that could happen the political
isolation of the different colonies would have to be broken
down.

By the British North America Act of 1867, Upper
Dominion and Lower Canada, now the provinces of Ontario
of Canada. ^^ Quebec, joined with the provinces of Nova Scotia
and New Brunswick to form the Dominion of Canada.
The leading men of Canada asked that this Act should
be passed, because they saw that Union would solve
many of their country's problems. The provinces were
not completely united; they were " federated ", they kept
their provincial assemblies to look after their local affairs,
but they each sent representatives to the Dominion Parlia-
ment at Ottawa. This Parliament, which consists of an
upper house, the Senate, and a lower house, the Com-
mons, deals with all general matters, government debts,
loans and taxation, banking and coinage, the law, public
service, and railways. The Hudson's Bay Company sur-
rendered its territories to the Dominion in 1869; in 1871,
on condition that a trans-continental railway should be
built, British Columbia came in; Prince Edward Island
joined two years later; the Province of Manitoba was
carved out of the former Hudson's Bay Territories in 1870,
and the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905.
Newfoundland still remained outside the Dominion.
Once the provinces were linked up politically it was